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SPEECn 


HON.  JOSEPH  H.  WALKER. 


The  House  "being  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  making  appropriations  for 

sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  3U, 
IS^),  and  for  other  purposes— 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Massachusetts  said: 

Mr.  Chairjian:  Jn  the  time  allotted  to  me  I shall  speak  on  the 
currency  problems  of  the  United  States. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  we  must  find  some  com- 
mon ground  to  stand  upon,  else  our  facts  will  be  ignored  and  our 
conclusions  impotent. 

All  the  data  ux)on  which  1 have  formed  what  I shall  say.  and 
every  fact  and  argument,  are  given  more  fully  in  part  2 of  House 
Report  1575,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 

THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

I do  not  second  the  cry  for  a new  declaration  for  the  gold 
standard,  and  thus  admit  that  we  were  not  put  on  a gold  stand- 
ard by  Jackson.  Benton,  and  a Democratic  Congress  in  1834,  and 
liave  not  had  a gold  standard  ever  since.  Neither  would  I attempt 
to  abolish  any  of  our  money,  desirable  as  it  may  be  to  do  so. 

That  would  be  attempting  to  take  a second  step  before  the  first. 
And  this  notwithstanding  Ave  have  four  hundred  millions  more 
of  gold  and  four  hundred  millions  more  of  silver  than  economic 
conditions  justify  our  having. 

STATESMANSHIP. 

Furthermore,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  we  do  not  compliment 
our  statesmanship  by  unnecessarily  offending  a single  iirejudice 
or  false  opinion. 

SEVENTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  WASTED. 

I am  for  making  as  few  changes  as  possible,  in  order  to  make 
rational  fear  of  maintaining  parity  impossible,  to  give  the  South 
and  West  banking  facilities,  and  to  save  the  §70,000,000  i^er  annum 
now  needlessly  wasted  in  maintaining  parity  by  the  Treasury. 

RANKING  AND  CURRENCY  CONDITIONS. 

“ The  currenc}’’ problems  of  the  United  States ’’are  clearly  re- 
vealed in  a plain  statement  of  our  banking  and  ciirrencj-  condi- 
tions, as  coinjiared  with  those  of  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
every  other  highly  civilized  nation. 

While  the  countries  named  have  systems  varying  to  some  de- 
gree, all  may  be  said  to  be  normal.  That  of  France  is  built  down 
from  the  top,  having  one  bank,  with  branches  extending  into  every 
community,  like  her  government. 

Our  people  insist  that  our  banking  and  currenc.y  system  shall 
be  built  of  units  at  the  bottom,  each  bank  independent  of  all 
others,  as  are  the  men  in  a town  who  together  make  the  body 
politic. 
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FREE  RANKING. 

Oiir  free  banking  law,  allowing  any  five  repiitable  citizens  any- 
where to  form  a bank  by  getting  together  the  required  capital, 
will  never  be  abandoned,  nor  need  it  be, 

A system  individual  as  to  each  bank,  but  united  into  one  solid 
etructure  for  all  purposes  where  union  is  necessary,  will  give  us 
a banking  and  currency  system  as  much  superior  to  the  banking 
and  currency  system  of  France  as  our  institutions  are  on  a more 
solid  foundaticn. 

BANKING  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 

All  human  experience  proves— 

First.  That  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a sound  banking  and  cur- 
rency system  in  this  country,  as  there  never  has  been  in  any  other, 
while  it  is  not  complete  in  itself.  It  must  be  wholly  separated 
from  any  organic  connection  with  the  Government  Treasury,  as 
is  that  of  France,  Germany,  England,  and  every  other  first-class 
country,  the  United  States  alone  excepted. 

UNION  OF  BANKS. 

Second.  That  it  is  not  possible  to  mointain  the  parity  between 
paper  money  and  gold  where  a multitude  of  independent  banks 
exist,  excepting  by  restricting  the  legal-tender  coin  to  gold  alone, 
as  in  England, 

•MAINTAINING  PARITY. 

Third.  That  where  there  are  two  or  more  kinds  of  legal-tender 
money,  each  ditfering  widely  from  the  others  in  intrinsic  value, 
as  paper,  silver,  and  gold,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  parity  with- 
out making  a union  of  all  banks  sufficiently  solid  to  make 
one  and  all  e<^ually  responsible  for  maintaining  the  parity  of  all 
moneys  in  circulation  and  practically  uiakii  .g  all  banks  act  together 
as  one  whole  for  maintaining  parity,  as  in  1' ranee,  Germany,  etc, 

A MISERABLE  FAILURE. 

Nearly  every  government  has  tried  the  banking  and  currency 
experiment  the  United  States  is  now  trying,  and  everyone  trying 

it  has  miserably  failed.  . 

There  are  no  two  opinions  on  onr  utter  failure  since  18Dd,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  wasting  §70,000.000  amiu- 
allv  in'trying  the  experiment.  Up  to  1808  it  was  the  fashion  to 
pronounce  the  financial  and  banking  system  of  the  United  States 
the  best  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 

IMMEDIATE  REFORM  DEMANDED. 

To-day  there  is  scarcely  a man  in  the  country  who  has  any  in- 
terest in  questions  pertaining  to  economics,  it  there  is  even  one 
who  is  not  demanding  its  immediate  reform. 

AVORST  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM  IN  THE  AYORLD. 

Hon.  James  H.  Eckels,  ex-Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in 
answer  to  a question  by  the  chairman,  said  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee:  ‘‘Yes;  the  United  States  has  the  worst 
financial  and  currency  system  of  any  leading  nation.” 

Upon  the  above  being  read  to  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  opinion  asked,  he  replied;  “ I 
think  It  is  the  vrorst,”  and  Secretary  Gage  concurred  in  Mr.  Fair- 
child’s  statement. 

NO  TRUE  BANK  CURRENCY. 

In  fact,  all  writers  on  finance,  hanking,  and  currency  are  a 
unit  in  condemning  our  system,  those  of  Europe  declaring  that 
there  is  not  a dollar  of  “true  bank  currency” or  really  sound  cur- 
rency in  the  United  States. 
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A brief  examination  will  justify  as  thoroughly  intelligent  the 
unfavorable  opinion  of  it  generally  held. 


On  January  1,  1899,  we  had  of — 

United'  States  legal -tender  notes §34().  G81, 010 

Silver  coin  (when  all  bullion  is  coined) GOO,  000, 000 

('urrency  certificates 20,040,000 

National-bank  note5 - 243,817,809 

Total  inonevs  required  to  be  kept  at  a parity 
with  gold - 1,211,138,885 

Gold  in  the  Treasury ^^82. 174,900 

Outstanding  gold  certificates 35,201,939 

Net  gold  in  the  Treasury  240,973,027 

Other  free  moneys *14, 957 , 520 

Total  free  moneys  in  the  Treasury 291, 930, 547 

The  stock  of  gohl  in  national  hanks  is 206.404.000 

Other  banks,  trust  companies,  etc.,  about  the  same,  2f>0. 000, 000 
Gold  certificates - 35,201,939 


Visible  goM  in  hanks,  etc 


Free  gold  in  United  States  Treasury 


Total  visible  gold 

Gold  hoarded  and  in  circulation  as  currency 


814,038,906 

135,061,034 


Total  gold  coin  and  bullion  949, 700,  OOO 


Total  gold  in  France 

Total  silver  in  France §419,800,000 

Total  currency  in  France  741 , 000,  OUO 

Total  currency  and  silver 

Gold  in  Bank  of  France 


Total  gold  in  Germany 

Total  silver  in  Germany  §212, 800, 000 

Currency  issued  by  Imperial  Baiik__  317,000,000 
Currency  issued  by  other  banks 42,220,000 

Total  currency  and  silver 

Gold  ill  Imperial  Bank ..§142, 000, 000 

Gold  in  other  banks 13,930,000 


810,  000,000 


1,100. 800.000 

375.400.000 

668.500.000 


572,020, 000 


Gold  held  by  hanks. 155, 930.  OUO 

Total  gold  in  the  United  Kingdom 438, 000, 000 


Gold  in  the  Bank  of  England 
Gold  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
Gold  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  . 


192, 080, 000 
27,500,000 
14,  880,  000 


Total - 235,000,000 
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REDEMPTION  GOED. 

It  appears  that  France  has  gold  in  bank  available  for  the  cur- 
rent redemption  of  each  $100  of  her  total  of  silver  and  paper  a 
little  over  $32:  Germany,  $27;  the  United  States  Treasury,  $19.  i 

Kedemption  gold  in  tbe  United  States  Treasury,  only  $7. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  only  $100,000,000  as  “re- 
demption gold/'  as  he  may  well  do,  as  the  balance  can  be  only 
ordinary  money,  in  the  Treasury,  otherwise  the  Secretary  would 
have  only  $43,000,000  free  moneys. 

This  makes  the  percentage  of  gold  to  redeem  $100  of  silver  and 
paper  money  only  $7.70,  instead  of  $19.70, 

All  the  visible  gold  in  this  country  would  be  ‘ ‘ redemption  gold 
actually  in  the  banks  did  the  law  require  our  banks  to  maintain 
parity.  It  w^ould  be  $63.30  to  each  $100  of  paper  and  silver  money; 
double,  instead  of  less  than  one-quarter,  that  of  France. 

It  would  be  nearly  twice  and  a half  that  of  Germany,  instead 
of  a little  more  than  one  quarter  as  now.  It  would  give  us  eight 
and  one-fifth  times  the  redemption  gold  we  now  have.  What 
words  can  be  too  hot  in  condemnation  of  such  a condition  of  our 
finances? 

But  even  this  $100,000,000  of  redemption  gold  in  the  Treasury, 
little  as  it  seems  as  compared  with  the  $-300,000,000  we  have  in 
the  country,  would  be  ample  for  gold  redemption  were  it  legally 
liable  for  redemption  purposes  in  the  banking  system  of  the 
country,  instead  of  outside  of  it  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 

CAPITAE  AND  CASH  RESERVE. 

National  and  State  hanks  of  loan  and  discount  have  $560,000,000 
of  cash  reserves  and  $1,350,000,000  of  actual  capital,  a total  of 
$1,910,000,000  to  use  in  protecting  $100,000,000  gold  to  maintain 
parity.  They  now  have  $532,000,000  of  gold,  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  total  gold  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and  more 
than  five  times  as  much  gold  as  the  Treasury  has  of  gold  to  use 
in  redemption,  and  yet  they  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  re- 
deem in  gold,  a dollar  of  paper  money, 

PROTECTING  GOED. 

The  banks  have  six  and  one-half  times  more  funds  that  they  can 
use  in  protecting  gold  than  the  total  moneys  in  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

They  a’’ so  have  absolute  power  to  protect  every  dollar  of  gold 
they  have  by  raising  the  rates  of  discount,  as  is  always  done  with 
perfect  success  in  England,  France,  Germany,  etc.,  while  the 
United  States  Treasury  is  absolutely  powerless  to  protect  a dollar 
of  its  gold  in  good  times  or  bad,  from  Israelite  or  Christian  living 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Why  do  not  currency  reformers  recommend  the  imposition  of  a 
straight  legal  obligation  upon  banks  to  redeem  in  gold? 

The  visible  gold  daily  used  is  less  than  $10,000,000.  Every  em- 
pirical practice  conceivable  is  recommended  for  a cure  by  the  -y 

very  men  who  know  the  only  possible  cure.  This  indubitable 
statement  reveals  what  is  really  the  most  discouraging  “ banking 
and  curreuc}'  problem  in  the  United  States.” 

ENGLAND  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

Only  foreign  commerce  tests  the  “ moasure-of-value  coin”  in 
the  banking  system  of  any  country  that  has  a normal  system. 

England,  as  the  clearing  house  of  the  AV'orld,  needs  four  times 
the"  gold  that  is  needed  in  this  country,  and  she  has  less  than 
half  as  iiiuch. 
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BANKS  .SHOULD  REDEEM  IN  GOLD. 

But  of  the  $438,000,000  of  gold  in  Great  Britain,  her  visible 
gold,  viz,  $235,000,000,  is  in  her  banking  system,  where  it  can  be 
protected  by  her  immense  banking  capital  and  cash  reserves,  by 
raising  discount  rates. 

Her  banks  are  required  by  law  to  bear  the  burden  of  redeeming 
in  gold. 

Our  hanks  are  absolved  from  this  duty,  which  is  fundamental 
to  sound  banking. 

Germany  has  only  $156,000,000  of  gold  in  her  banking  system, 
which  is  protected  by  all  the  cash  reserves  held  by  banks  plus  their 
capital,  and  is  also  effectively  protected  by  the  power  to  increase 
rates  on  discounts. 

So  with  France.  To  raise  the  rate  of  discount  on  loans  is  a quick 
and  sure  protection  of  gold  in  banks.  Then  why  hesitate  as  to  a 
remedy? 

The  absolute  confidence,  not  only  of  every  man  in  England  but 
of  the  -world,  in  the  certainty  of  parity  being  maintained  with 
gold  of  every  dollar  of  paper  money,  and  all  banking  funds  as 
well,  is  not  because  of  the  amount  of  gold  in  England,  for  it  is 
relatively  very  small,  but  because  every  dollar  of  her  visible  gold 
is  in  her  banking  system. 

England  has  not  one  dollar  in  visible  gold  where  -we  actually 
have  three  and  a half;  and,  relatively  to  the  demands  on  her  gold, 
not  one  dollar  where  we  have  fourteen. 

So  with  France,  and  so  with  Germany,  and  wholly  because  the 
visible  gold  is  in  banks,  and  banks  are  compelled  by  law  to  main- 
tain parity  by  redeeming  paper  money  in  gold. 

BANKS  ONLY  CAN  MEASURE  VALUES  IN  COIN. 

There  is  no  device  known  to  man  for  legitimately  using  a 
“ measure-of-value  coin”  excepting  by  banks,  and  that  in  exchang- 
ing evidences  of  debt,  which  again  are  titles  to  products;  and 
there  is  no  way  of  protecting  gold  in  that  function  excepting  in 
raising  or  lowering  the  rate  of  discount,  a thing  impossible  to  a 
public  treasury, 

EXPORTING  AND  IMPORTING  GOl.D. 

There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  $2,500,009,000 
of  dei>osits  in  our  banks  waiting  to  be  invested  in  bonds  or  stocks 
when  they  shall  have  been  depreciated  a little  and  to  a price  that 
will  pay  the  buyer  a larger  income  than  normal. 

Millions  of  these  funds  are  controlled  in  Europe,  as  there  are 
millions  in  European  hanks  controlled  in  this  country, that  await 
investment  in  stocks  and  bonds  when  rates  of  discount  are  raised, 
so  as  to  slightlj^  depress  the  price  of  bonds  to  a point  that  will 
pay  a little  more  than  a normal  income. 

These  stocks  and  bonds  are  always  shipped  from  one  country  to 
another — gold  only  to  a very  slight  amount.  In  1891  the  balance 
of  exports  over  imports  of  gold,  taking  into  account  our  gold  pro- 
duction, only  depleted  our  gold  $700,000.  In  1892  it  depleted  it 
$25,000,000.  In  the  commercial  agony  of  1893  we  actually  gained 
$29,000,000  of  gold.  In  1894  our  net  loss  was  $41,000,000.  Taking 
the  bad  years  of  1893  and  1894  together,  we  lost  only  $12,000,000  of 
gold. 

Balance  of  trade  for  or  against  a country  is  not  a controlling 
infiuence  in  the  movement  of  gold. 

No  one  w’ants  gold  excepting  in  times  when  he  thinks  he  may 
not  be  able  to  get  it. 

The  certainty  of  getting  gold  “on  demand,”  plus  a higher  rate 
3743 
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of  interest,  'wnll  take  gold  to  anyplace,  regardless  of  whether  that 
place  has  a sound  or  unsound  currency  and  of  every  other  cir- 
cumstance or  condition. 

We  increased  our  accumulations  of  gold  hy  over  $300,000,000  , 

during  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

A doubt  of  getting  gold  on  demand  or  a lower  rate  of  interest 
will  send  gold  away  from  anyplace  regardless  of  every  other  con- 
dition, as  is  proved  by  all  experience, 

DOUBT,  FEAU,  PANIC. 

The  seeds  of  doubt,  fear,  and  financial  panic  inhere  in  and  are 
inseparable  from  any  system  of  government  treasury  issuing  or 
redeeming  paper  money, 

They  may  lie  dormant,  as  they  did  in  1892,  and  as  they  do  now, 
but  we  may  be  sure  they  are  germinating. 

The  fury  of  each  succeeding  linancial  storm  will  exceed  the  pre- 
vious one,  even  as  that  of  1893  did  ail  that  went  before  it.  This 
is  necessarily  so. 

The  manufacturing,  trading,  transporting,  and  banking  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  increasing  with  tremendous  rapidity,  and 
their  delicacy  and  intricacy  are  increasing  in  a far  greater  ratio 
than  their  volume. 

OUR  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM  IN  PERIL. 

Every  man  that  is  so  situated  as  to  be  compelled  to  study  the 
situation  can  not  help  shuddering  as  he  thinks  of  the  peril  to  the 
whole  industrial  system  of  this  country,  involving  billions  on  bil- 
lions of  dollars;  far  past  human  comprehension. 

Their  lifeblood  is  the  two  and  a half  billions  of  dollars  of  bank 
deposits,  and  these  billions  are  made  ser\iceable  by  $1,000,000,000 
of  currency,  and  that  currency  depends  for  its  value  on  being  in- 
stantly and  certainly  redeemable,  and  there  is  now  only  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  gold  legally  liable  for  this  redemption. 

Even  that  gold  is  not  in  normal  contact  with  our  currency  in 
our  banking  system,  but  stored  away  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, It  is  as  much  outside  the  financial  and  banking  system  of 
the  country  as  though  it  were  held  by  any  one  of  a thousand  indi- 
viduals, sole  or  corx^orate. 

Remember  the  United  States  is  only  a hage  business  individual 
enterprise,  with  no  more  banking  resources  than  any  other  person. 

PAPER  MONEY  A TITI.E  TO  PRODUCTS. 

The  whole  theory  and  practice  of  sound  paper  money  is  that  the 
person  receiving  it  from  the  bank  gives  the  bank  a title  to  products 
in  his  possession,  in  his  time  note,  to  an  amount  eiiual  to  the 
amount  of  paper  money  he  receives. 

These  products  pay,  cancel,  and  destroy  the  paper  money  he 
received  for  his  time  note  when  the  note  is  paid. 

The  banks  in  this  country  have  in  their  possession  $2  worth  of 
proi:>erty  over  and  above  all  they  owe  to  dt'posiiors  with  which  to  # 

redeem  each  dollar  of  silver  and  paper  money  in  the  country,  pro-  ^ 

vided  they  were  responsible  for  such  redemption.  The  United 
States  Treasury  has  only  23  cents  and  4 mills,  supplemented  by  the 
power  of  taxation. 

TREASURY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  ALL  PAPER  MONEY. 

It  will  not  do  to  reply  that  the  Government  is  responsible  only 
for  the  $340,000,000  of  legal-tender  notes. 

When  questioned  before  our  committee,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Carlisle,  ex-Secretary  Fairchild,  Secretary  Gage,  and 
Comptroller  Eckles  declared  that,  while  the  United  States  was  ve- 
67 
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sponsible  for  keeping  the  parity  between  any  two  kinds  of  money 
in  general  circulation,  it  was  inevitably  responsible,  in  the  last 
analysis,  for  keeping  every  dollar  of  existing  money  at  a parity  by 
gold  redemption. 

DUTA'  TO  MAINTAIN  PARITY  INDIVISIBLE. 

Again,  the  duty  of  maintaining  parity  is  not  susceptible  of  divi- 
sion. Two  parties  can  not  by  any  possibility  be  equall}^  responsible. 

NORMAL  REDEMPTION  ONLY  POSSIBLE  TO  BANKS. 

The  very  existence  of  sound  paper  money  is  only  possible  in  a 
currency  that  has  potential  and  actual  daily  gold  redemption,  and 
daily  redemption  is  only  possible  in  a “true  bank  circulating 
note,”  viz,  a circulating  note  issued  against  their  aasets,  and  for 
which  the  bank  receives  the  personal-property  note  (products)  to 
a like  amount  with  which  to  redeem  the  notes,  such  as  are  issued 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  in  every  country  excepting 
the  United  States. 

A government  is  a consumer  and  destroyer  of  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  xiroducts  it  receives  for  the  currency  it  issues,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  can  legitimately  have  nothing  with  which  to 
redeem  the  currency  it  pays  out, 

A bank  is  a preserver  and  increase!’  of  every  dollar  s worth  of 
products  it  receives  in  the  time  note  of  its  customer  for  the  cur- 
rency it  issues,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must  have  in  its 
possession  more  dollars’  worth  of  products  with  which  to  redeem 
every  dollar  of  its  currency  than  it  had  when  it  paid  it  out  for 
the  personal  time  notes  of  its  customers. 

Currency  issued  by  a bank  is  a certificate  of  actual  deposit  of 
products  in  the  bank  and  their  preservation. 

C'urrency  issued  by  a government  is  a certificate  of  the  con- 
sumption of  x^roducts. 

UNSCIENTIFIC  AND  WASTEFUL. 

Not  only  is  our  financial  system  the  most  unscientific  and  inse- 
cure of  any  ever  devised  that  maintained  its  pax^er  money  at  a 
parity  with  gold,  but  it  is  the  most  wasteful. 

OPPRESSIVE  TO  AGRICULTURAL  SECTIONS. 

It  especially  oiipresses  those  sections  of  the  country  that  most 
need  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government,  and  as  a consequence 
they  voted  for  free  silver  in  189G. 

Those  States  are  nearly  $-100,000,000  short  in  banking  funds  as 
compared  with  the  per  capita  in  those  same  States  in  18G0,  taking 
fora  basis  the  nine  oldest  States  in  the  group,  while  the  New 
England,  the  Eastern,  and  the  Middle  States  are  overbanked  by 
from  5 to  20  per  cent.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Borne  of  the  banks  in  the  richer  States  are  obliged  to  buy  bonds  to 
employ  their  funds  in  excess  of  what  they  might  legitimately  buy 
as  a reserve.  They  now  hold  about  $600,000,000  of  United  States 
and  other  bonds. 

Others  are  forced  into  reducing  their  caiiital,  into  consolidation 
or  liquidation,  hy  the  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  that  own 
their  stock. 

INCREASES  DISCOUNT  RATES. 

In  the  strictly  agricultural  States  discount  rates  on  commercial 
paper  are  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  higher  than  normal,  and 
far  higher  than  in  1860.  Banks  are  practically  prohibited  in 
agricultural  communities  by  the  national  banking  law,  and  this 
because  it  compels  abnormal  banking. 

Finance  and  banking  are  as  old  as  civilization.  Their  present 
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form  and  substance  are  as  much  the  result  of  natural  law  as  that 
of  anything  in  animate  or  inanimate  nature. 

BASKING  A NATiniAL  DEV'ELOPMKNT. 

The  banking  and  currency  of  all  nations  follow  the  natural  lines 
of  development,  varying  only  in  minor  details,  exc^eptmg  that  ot 
the  United  States.  Ours  departs  widely  from  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  is  therefore  insecure  and  wasteful,  as  will  appear  it  we 
examine  the  kinds  and  amount  of  our  various  forms  of  money. 


We  ha™  of  gold  coin  fnd  buliio" ..................  «M0.  jjOJ. «» 

rudmd  sSites’lesal-tender  notes 347. 000,  OOO 

Currency  certiticates 20, 000, 000 


Total  money  issued  by  the  Government 

National- bank  notes o.44,000,00U 


Total  money  in  the  country 2, 1C8, 000, 000 


Of  this  §1,500.000,000  of  coin  every  dollar  our  people  have  proved 
they  need  or  desire  by  actual  use  we  must  have,  bvery  dollar 
more  than  that  is  actual  waste. 

Where  paper  money  is  as  satisfactory  to  the  people,  o per  cent 
interest  is  lost  on  every  dollar  of  gold  or  silver  needlessly  used. 

WASTEFULNESS  ADMITTED. 

Every  one  admits  that  where  a thing  costing  §100  is  used  where 
a thing  costing  nothing  will  do  the  work  as  well,  or  better,  wear 
and  tear  and  interest  is  lost  on  §100.  A tnend  of  _mme  used 
horses  to  do  the  work  around  his  factories  and  ^ miles  to  the  sta- 
tion. He  put  in  an  electric  railway  to  the  station,  and  now  keeps 

For  him  to  still  incur  the  expense  of  the  keeping,  deppciation, 
and  loss  on  the  20  horses  discarded,  because  he  once  needed  them, 
would  be  no  more  uneconomic  and  foolish  than  for  tins  country 
to  have  a single  dollar’s  worth  of  coin  more  than  is  necessary  to 
make  our  currency  sound  plus  what  is  demanded  by  our  people 
to  hoard  or  to  use  as  currency,  foolishly  or  wisely. 

AMOUNT  OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD  NEEDED. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  keep  in  actual  circulation,  a tei 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  them  into  circulation,  silver 
dollars  to  the  amoTUit  of  §(55,000,005,  and  subsidiary  silver,  §i0,- 
000,000:  a total  of  §135.000,000.  Call  our  actual  needs  of  silver 
money  §‘200.000,000.  We  actually  use  §lo0.0D0,000  gold  tor  hoard- 
in"  and  currency.  One  hundred  million  dollars  redemption  gold 
is  ill  the  Treasiu-y,  S‘250.000,000  only  in  daily  legitimate  use.  tuns 
leaving  §700.000,000  gold  absolutely  out  of  reach  of  our  banking 
system  for  a fundamental  use,  showing  a chaotic  condition  in  our 
hanking  and  currency.  England  successfully  cond^ 
changes  of  the  world  for  forty  years  on  k^s  than  $lo0, 000,0,(0  visible 
gold  hut  it  was  in  bank.  The  Bank  of  Engl  and  now  has  less  than 
§•200,000,000  with  which  to  make  the  gold  exchanges  of  the  world. 

HOAV  THE  WASTE  IS  MADE. 

Assuming  we  need  .§300,000,000  of  gold  in  the  “ bank  cash  reserve 
held"  ill  a sound  banking  system,  we  can  S'^fely  have  m ^ 

§•>00  000,000  United  States  legal- tender  notes  and  ,00.000.000  su\er 
dollars,  making  up  the  §700.000.000  cash  reserve  that  would  he 
needed  when  the  South  and  the  Northwest  have  the  same  ^uiount 
of  hanking  funds  per  capita  they  had  in  1850.  The  exhibit  undei 
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our  present  system  and  under  a scientific  system  would  be  as 
follow’s: 

Present  gold  in  the  country $050, 000, 000 

Need  for  hoarding  and  currency §150,000,000 

In  cash  bank  reserves ^00, 000,  OUO 

450, 000, 000 
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Unnecessary  gold 000, 000, 000 

We  have  silver $000,000,000 

Can  use  legitimately  only - 400, 000, 000 

Unnecessary  silver 200, 000, 000 

Legal-tender  notes - $346, 000, 000 

Can  use  legitimately  only,  200, 000, 000 


Unnecessary  legal  tender 146,000,000 

Currency  certificates - - 20, 000, 000 

National-bank  currency 244,000,000 


Total  amount  of  the  money  that  should  he 
bank  paper  money 1,110,000,000 

Not  one  dollar  of  this  is  now  earning  a cent  to  the  banks  or  sav- 
ing one  dollar  of  interest  to  the  people  by  lowering  discount  rates. 

This  is  an  anomaly  never  before  seen  in  any  country  where 
parity  was  maintained  between  paper  money,  silver  money,  and 
gold.  In  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  every  other  country,  this 
§1,110,000,000  would  be  earning  full  interest  by  keeping  the  rate 
of  interest  on  loans  down  by  the  proportion  that  this  §1,110,000,000 
bears  to  the  whole  volume  of  discounts  in  the  country,  a total  sum 
at  5 per  cent  on  it,  or  §55,500,000. 

LOSS  OF  INTEREST  ON  TREASURY  BALANCES. 

But  we  are  also  carrying  in  the  public  Treasury  $291,000,000, 
while  England,  France,"  and  Germany  average  about  §30,000,000, 
leaving  $260,000,000  more  than  is  necessary,  provided  we  had  a 
sound  financial  system. 

We  must  continue  to  carry  this  vast  amount,  as  we  have  done 
for  twent}’  years,  in  order  to  give  the  people  confidence  that  the 
Treasury  is"ahle  to  maintain  parity. 

This  again  is  worth  5 per  cent  in  the  pockets  of  the  xieoi^le  be- 
fore it  was  taken  from  them  in  taxes,  or  §13,000,000. 


LOSS  IN  TREASURY  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  addition  to  this  it  costs  to  administer  our  Treasury  system, 
because  of  our  violation  of  the  principle  of  normal  banking,  about 
§1,500,000  more  than  it  costs  any  other  nation.  These  three  items, 
aggregating  §70,000,000,  are  utterly  wasted. 

Thatthesethingsareincontestibly  true,  is  shown  by  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Gage.  ex-Secretary  Fairchild,  given  on  incidental 
matters,  and  the  other  experts  who  came  before  our  committee. 

AMOUNT  OF  PACER  MONEY  NEEDED. 

Assuming  that  there  is  a legitimate  demand  for  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  and  that  this  §1.200,000,000  that  roiiuiros  gold  re- 
demp  ion  was  issued  by  our  banks,  as  the  pa^jer  money  of  France 
and  Germany  is  issued,  our  bank  loanable  funds  would  be  in- 
creased by  this  §1,200,000,000. 

DIG  HER  DISCOUNT  RATES  COMPELLED. 

Interest  rates  now  compelled  in  order  to  pay  6 per  cent  divi- 
dends oa  bank  capital  would  then  be  reduced  just  as  much  as  it 
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would  1)3  by  addino:  $1 ,100, 001,000  to  the  deposits,  or  as  tins  sum 
is  to  about  §1,000.000,000  capital  and  deposits  and  currency,  less 
the  reserve,  three-tenths  of  1 per  cent,  or  from  5 per  cent  to  per 
cent, 

llEUrCTIOX  IN  INTEHEST  TO  AGIUCULTUKAL,  STATES. 

This  reduction  of  pre -ent  rates  of  discount  would  not  come  to 
the  overliaiiked  citiesof  the  middle  North  and  Northeastern  States, 
but  wholly  to  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country,  where  only 
currency  can  b3  used,  and  where  the  having  of  banks  is  impossi- 
ble, without  the  privilege  of  issuing  “ true  bank  currencv.” 

It  would  come  especially  in  those  States  which  yotea  for  soft 
money  in  18',tG  and  which  are  now  short  of  banking  funds  by 
nearly  half  a billion  dollars. 

As  it  is  to-dav.  not  a dollar  is  added  to  the  loan  able  funds  of  our 
banks  by  this  §1,100,000,000  of  redeemable  money. 

CrUHENCY  AND  DEPOSITS  IDENTICAE. 

Deposits  entered  on  the  pass  book  of  a borrower  and  currency 
issued  by  a hank  to  a borrower  are  identical  in  substance. 

In  the  case  of  deposits  the  check  that  draws  out  the  deposit  is 

made  bv  the  depositor.  . 

In  the  case  of  currency,  which  in  substance  is  identical  with  the 
check,  it  is  made  by  the  bank  and  given  to  the  borrower  at  the 
time  the  loan  to  him  was  made. 

The  borrower  uses  currency  at  any  time,  as  the  check  can  be 
used  at  any  time.  The  check  can  only  ba  passed  from  man  to  inau 
1)V  eacli  writing  his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  but,  whoever  holds  it, 
it  is  his  check  on  his  funds  in  the  bank,  ^ ^ -i. 

Currency  passes  from  man  to  man  witliout  indorsemenL,  but  it 
remains  a bank  check  of  the  mail  who  holds  it  against  his  lunds  in 
the  bank. 

1\SE  or  UNITED  STATES  BONDS  OPPHESSTVE. 

There  is  no  more  sense  in  requiring  a hank  to  buy  United  States 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  the  obligations  it  assinues  in  accepting  t he 
proceeds  of  a inairs  time  note  that  it  discounts  and  gives  him  its 
own  currencv  notes  for.  than  there  would  le  in  compelling  the 
bunk  to  buy  United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  obligations  it 
assumes  in  accepting  deposits  and  allowing  the  man  himself  to 
make  his  own  currency  to  draw  it  out,  viz,  his  own  check. 

When  a bank  discounts  atime  note  for  a customer  for  SI. 000  and 
the  proceeds  are  left  on  deposit,  its  funds  are  not  depleted  by  one 
cent  so  long  as  the  deposit  remains.  When  a l:auk  discounts  a 
time  note  for  a customer  for  SI  >000  and  the  proceeds  are  given  the 
customer  in  “true  bank  currency/’  such  as  banks  issue  in  every 
country  in  the  world  excepting  this,  its  funds  are  not  depleted  one 
cent  so  long  as  the  currency  is  not  returned  to  the  bank  tor 

redemption.  ^ _ . . 

When  the  bank  is  obliged  to  surrender  as  many  dollars  in  buy- 
ing bonds  as  it  gets  of  cuirrency,  its  cax^ital  is  depleted  by  e\ei3 
dollar  of  currency  it  has  in  the  bank. 

CITY  BANKS  FAVORED— t^OUNTUY  BANKS  OPPRESSED. 

Because  city  banks  are  allowed  to  do  business  by  accepting  the 
only  form  of  deposits  their  cnstoiuers  can  use,  viz,  bank  deposits, 
and  country  banks  are  not  allowed  to  do  business  by  using  the 
onlv  form  of  deposits  their  customers  can  use,  viz,  currency  in  the 
hand  of  the  borrower,  interest  is  necessarily  nearly  twice  as  high 
in  the  country  as  in  the  cimtral  reserve  cities. 

If  the  $630,000,000  deposits  now  in  the  banks  in  the  central  re- 
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serve  cities  were  taken  off  tlieir  books  by  the  issue  to  their  custom- 
ers of  §6r)0,000.000  of  currency,  and  their  customep  were  coin- 
nelled  to  use  this  currencv  instead  of  their  own  checks  and  dratts, 
it  would  greatly  inconvenience  their  customers,  hut  it  would  not 
increase  the  risk  of  the  banks  by  the  smallest  fraction. 


UNITED  STATES,  FRANCE,  GERMANY. 

This  fact  is  recognized  in  every  European  country,  and  was  acted 
on  in  this  country  up  to  18'30.  i . „ o < qq 

The  national  hanks  in  the  central  reserve  cities  lia\e§4.d3m  de- 
no.sits  and  13  cents  in  currency  to  each  dollar  of  capital,  iotal. 

84,45.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  has  mu 

SIO  B.j  currency  to  each  dollar  of  capital.  Total,  §l'i.44.  Ihe 
Bank  of  France  has  §1.64  in  deposits  and  §11.0.)  currency  to  each 
dollar  of  capital.  Total.  §18.69.  Can  anyone  he  found  so  rasa  as 
to  assert  that  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  is  made  any  less  se- 
cure than  our  hanks  for  the  reason  that  its  deposit  liability  in  the 
form  of  currency  issued  is  90  times  that  of  our  han^s,  or  that 
the  Bank  of  France  is  any  less  secure  because  it  has  a deposit 
liability  in  the  form  of  currency  issued  175  times  as  great  as  have 

our  banks  for  currency  issued?  . 

Banks  in  cities  can  not  issue  currency.  Their  custonier.-,  can 
not  use  it.  City  business  re  iuires  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  identical 
in  substance  with  hank  currency.  The  customers  of  hanks  m 
strictly  country  districts  can  not  use  checks,  draits,  etc.  I heir 
business  requires  currency. 

For  this  reason  the  national  banking  law  practically  discourages 
hanks  in  all  strictly  agTiciiltural  districts  and  States. 


CITY  AND  COUSTIIY  RATES  COMPARED. 


Banks  in  strictly  agricultural  States  to-day  would  have  to  charge 
7 34  per  cent  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  to  loans  that 
New  York  banks  can  loan  for  2.98  per  cent,  each  to  pay  6 per  cent 

dividend  on  stock.  . ^ i i • i. 

Under  the  European  system,  or  under  the  best  banking  system 

the  world  ever  saw,  viz,  the  old  New  England  Suffolk  syshem, 
rates  of  discount  on  loans  in  the  country  districts  to-day  would  be 


^^As  I have  before  said,  four-fifths  of  the  $70,000,000  taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  falls  on  the  people  of  the  States  ^ oting  for  soft 
money  in  189G,  not  in  hanks  charging  higher  rates  of  interest,  as 
the  few  that  exist  surely  do,  but  in  the  o])pressions  arising  irom 
their  lack  of  banks,  being  to-day  about  $500,000,000  short  ot  bank- 
ing Kinds  as  compared  with  I860.  ^ . .>  • 

If  this  does  not  justify  men  in  voting  for  free  coinage,  in  their 
desperation,  it  certainly  furnishes  them  some  excuse. 


CHANGE  IN  SENTIMENT. 

Up  to  the  date  of  my  address  before  the  department  of  com- 
merce and  finance  of  the  World  s I air  at  Chicago,  on  Juno  21, 
1893  in  exposition  of  the  anomalies  and  hardships  of  our  national 
banking  law,  I had  always  heard  our  banking  and  cnn-ency  sys- 
tem extolled  as  the  best  the  world  had  ever  seen.  In  six  years  all 
this  is  reversed.  To  dav  there  is  no  one  well  informed  m-  the 
matter  who  does  not  think  it  the  most  unscientific  and  wasteful. 

Having  the  facts  that  show  its  shortcomings,  we  are  I'.ronght  to 
the  question  of  what  is  the  least  change  in  the  banking  law  that 
is  necessary  to  remedy  existing  evils, 
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SOURCE  OF  EXISTING  EVILS. 

(1)  The  fundamental  evil  is  in  requiring  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  redeem  any  part  of  the  money  used,  in  order  to  main- 
tain parity. 

(2)  The  prohibition  to  banks  of  the  issuing  of  “true  bank  cur- 
rency,” as  banks  do  in  every  other  country,  by  requiring  them  to 
buy  bonds  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  they  issue,  thus  absorb- 
ing the  capital  invested  in  bonds. 

REMEDV. 

Combine  our  banks  through  clearing  houses,  and  make  them 
legally  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  parity,  and  allow  each 
bank  to  issue  currency  to  the  amount  of  its  capital,  without  rob- 
bing it  of  its  i)aid-in  capital  in  the  purchase  of  bonds,  and  our 
banking  and  currency  system  will  be  transformed  from  the  worst 
in  the  world  to  the  best  in  the  world. 

REMEDIES  PROPOSED  THAT  WOULD  NOT  CURE. 

There  have  been  considered  in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  five  general  bills: 

(1)  The  Carlisle  bill  of  December  11,  189  b H.  R.  8149,  Fifty- 
third  Congress. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  the  “Baltimore  plan”  of  October 
11,  1894,  was  considered. 

(2)  Gage  bill  of  December  16,  1897,  H.  R.  5181,  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress. 

(6)  Indianapolis  commission  bill  of  January  6,  1898,  H.  R.  5855, 
FiDy-fit'th  Congress. 

(4)  McCleary  bill  of  April  5,  1898,  H.  R.  9725,  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress. 

(5)  Hill-Fowder  bill  of  May  11,  1898,  H.  R.  10289,  Fifty-fifth 
Congress. 

TRUE  REMEDY. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  Walker  bill,  introduced  in  1889, 
whicli  has  been  a constant  study  since,  and  modified  from  time  to 
time  to  May  16,  1898,  and  is  now  H.  R.  10666. 

I have  held  this  bill  back  from  formal  consideration  in  order 
that  all  other  bills  might  be  first  considered. 

The  result  is  that  it  never  has  been  formally  considered  by  the 
committee.  I will  venture  first  to  say  a few  words  of  that  bill. 

First.  It  relieves  the  United  States  Treasury  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  current  redemption  of  any  kind  of  money  by  putting 
it  on  the  only  organizations  known  to  man  that  can  legitimately 
maintain  parity,  viz,  banks. 

Second.  It  takes  the  United  States  bonds  out  of  the  banking 
system  and  allows  banks  to  issue  “true  bank  currency.” 

" All  currency  is  issued  to  banks  by  the  Comptroller  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  in  case  of  insolvency, 

A tax  of  one-fifth  of  1 per  cent  is  put  upon  the  currency^  in  actual 
circulation,  which  it  is  estimated  will  yield  four  times  the  amount 
necessary  to  the  guaranty. 

Third.  It  saves  sixty  of  the  seventy  millions  now  lost  in  direct 
and  indirect  taxation. 

These  three  things,  and  only  these,  does  it  i»ropose  to  do,  and  it 
surely  does  them. 

It  retains  every  real  advantage  of  our  national  system. 

It  makes  national  the  old  New  England  Suffolk  bank  system. 

DAD  STATE  RANKS. 

The  memory  of  thewild-cat  banks  of  Michigan.  Illinois,  and  the 
Northwest,  with  a few  swindling  concerns  in  Mississippi  and  the 


extreme  Southwest  before  1863,  together  with  the  bond-secured  sys- 
tem of  New  York,  has  closed  the  minds  of  our  people  to  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  old  State  banks  of  New  England,  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  Louisiana. 

They  were  as  sound  and  as  well  managed  as  our  national  banks, 
and  with  less  insolvency. 

Of  course  we  can  not  go  back  to  State  banks  now,  but  we  should 
incorporate  into  our  national  system  all  the  good  there  was  in 
them, 

SUCCESS  A DUTY. 

Again,  we  must  not  forget  that  success  in  legislation  is  a duty 
in  trying  to  secure  reforms  in  our  finances,  as  it  is  in  everything 
else. 

THINGS  THAT  CAN  NOT  DE  DONE. 

We  must  therefore  ascertain  what  the  people  will  not  allow  to 
be  done,  as  well  as  what  ought  to  be  done,  in  order  to  know  on 
what  lines  we  can  proceed  in  reform. 

First.  They  will  not  allow  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
to  be  retired  either  by  selling  bonds,  using  the  surxfius  revenues, 
or  by  changing  them  ’into  gold  certificates:  and  Congressmen  will 
not  face  defeat  in  voting  tor  such  propositions. 

Second.  They  will  not  allow  a law  to  be  passed  that  in  terms 
demonetizes  the  silver  dollar  by  setting  aside  a gold  fund  to  re- 
deem them,  and  thus  invite  their  presentation  to  the  Treasury  to 
be  redeemed  in  gold. 

Third.  The  people  will  never  consent  to  allow  banks  to  put  in 
circulation  any  currency  not  gotten  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  ]»ayment  of  which  is  not  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States;  and  this  because  of  the  memory  of  the  few  bad 
State  banks,  which  has  tainted  the  memory  of  all  State  banks, 
good  and  bad  alike. 

Every  bill  formally  considered  by  the  committee  runs  counter 
to  all  three  of  these  settled  convictions  of  the  people, 

REMEDIES  PROPOSED  AGGRAVATE  ADMITTED  EVILS. 

As  every  remedy  proposed  in  each  one  of  the  five  bills  formally 
considered  by  tlm  committee  is  incorporated  in  the  Hill-Fowler 
bill,  and  as  that  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Indianapolis  convention 
as  the  final  result  of  all  financial  wisdom,  we  need  consider  that 
only. 

DIVIDING  TREASURY  FUNDS. 

Its  propositions  are: 

First.  To  separate  the  money  in  the  Treasury  into  two  parts, 
the  one  part  to  be  used  for  general  purposes  and  the  other  ])art 
to  be  an  “issue  and  redemption  fund”  set  apart  to  redeem  legal- 
tender  notes  and  silver  dollars,  to  be  administered  under  rigid 
rules  embedded  in  statute  law. 

The  proposed  division  is  purely  a matter  of  administration.  It 
can  be  so  done  to-day  without  legislation. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  bind  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  use  of  any  part  of  his  funds  by  rigid  law. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  the  financial  manager  of  a cor- 
poration, in  an  exigency,  must  have  every  dollar  of  its  funds  at  his 
command. 

With  part  tied  up  out  of  reach,  failure  may  be  inevitable,  when 
the  crisis  might  be  tided  over  could  the  last  dollar  of  its  resources 
be  used.  The  same  is  true  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

How,  then,  can  two  “tills”  in  which  to  keep  the  Government 
money  instead  of  one  avert  or  allay  panic? 
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There  woxilcl  he  two  fnr.ds  to  watch  and  to  alarm  the  people  in- 
stead of  one.  The  division  of  Treasury  funds,  in  essence,  can  he 
nothing  more  than  a question  of  bookkeeping  as  far  as  liability  is 
concerned. 

This  ignis  fatutis  has  its  origin  in  the  two  dcjiartments  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

That  divi.sion  of  funds  has  never  been  approved  by  a single  finan- 
cial institution  anywhere  by  its  example  being  followed. 

It  has  confessedly  intensified  every  panic  in  England,  and  has 
been  suspended  in  emergencies. 

It  is  condemned  by  every  European  financial  writer  and  by 
most  of  those  in  England.  It  is  treated  as  a matter  of  bookkeep- 
ing by  nearly  all  writers  on  finance. 

nESTHOYIXG  LEGAL-TENDER  NOTES  AND  JIAKINO  BANK  NOTES  LEGAL 

TENDER. 

Second.  It  is  proposed  to  destroy  the  present  United  States  legal- 
tender  note  and  allow  the  banks  to  issue  the  same  amount  in  a 
purely  bank  note,  and  make  these  bank  notes  legal  tender. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  this  operation  can  help  our  case?  And 
this  is  to  be  done  by  compelling  the  banks  to  buy  what  are  called 
“reserve  bank  notes”  and  pay  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
for  them,  the  latter  to  be  destroyed. 

But  the  gold  redemption  of  the.se  reserve  note=  is  not  put  on  the 
banks  that  issue  them,  but  is  put  on  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Nowhere  in  the  bill  is  the  responsibility  for  redeeming  a dollar 
of  paner  money  put  upon  the  banks.  How.  then,  can  this  scheme 
relieve  the  Treasury  in  the  slightest  degree? 

A GOLD  KESEUVK  TO  REDEEM  SILVER  DOLLARS. 

Third.  It  is  proposed  ultimately  to  retire  all  United  States  ^ 

“ legal-tender  notes."  and  these  bank-reserve  notes  ’’  as  well,  hut 
still  to  leave  the  United  States  Treasury  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  parity. 

The  bill  re(iuires  a gold  reserve  eriual  to  o per  cent  of  our  silver 
money  to  be  kept  ill  the  Treasury.  . r 

Secretary  Gage.  ex-Secretary  Fairchild,  ami  all  witnesses  before 
us  agreed  that  the  Treasury  was  reallv  liable  for  the  gold  redemp- 
tioii'of  everv  dodar  of  the  Sl,‘-200,0i)0,00()  of  redeemable  money. 

They  also'said  that  for  every  dollar  of  Government  paper  with- 
drawn or  canceled  this  large  sum  would  still  be  kept  good  by  the 
issuing  of  additional  bank  currency. 

How,  then,  can  the  slightest  relief  come  to  the  Treasury  by  retir- 
ing $:H(),0()0.00U  of  one  kind  of  paper  money  and  adding  a like 
amount  of  another  kind  of  paper  money,  when  the  Treasury  is 
euually  obliged  to  redeem  all  paper  money?  

How  can  it  relieve  the  Treasury  to  with  draw  the  $340,000,000 
legal-tender  notes  and  pay  out  the  $100,000  000  gold  now  held  in 
tiie  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  all  moneys,  and  substitute  by 
law  ^>600,000\n00  of  silver  for  legal-tender  notes  as  gold  extmctors  v 

from"  the  Treasury,  and  depend  upon  $30,00n.000  of  gold  instead  of 
$100,000.01)0  for  the  redemption  of  all  nionevs?  , 

It  is  true  the  bill  proposes  that  no  paper  money  shall  be  issued 
to  banks  under  $10;  but  this  is  bad,  and  only  bad=  It  depnvestlie 
country  banks  of  their  rights  to  the  tune  of  $‘274, 000, 000  ot  the 
$5-note  money  we  now  have  and  can  be  no  relief  to  tlie  situatioin 

But  we  are  told  that  there  will  be  such  a demand  tor  this 
$G0()  000,000  of  silver  certificates  that  the  banks  can  not  get  any  ot 
them  to’present  to  the  Treasury  for  b^^ld  when  we  only 
$1,  $2,  and  $5,  in  all  kinds  of  paper  money,  a total  ot  $3*  000, 000. 
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Let  us  see  how  this  works  out. 

Paper  money  in  common  use  by  the  people  averages  to  be  de- 
posited in  banks  five  times  a year. 

That  shows  that  $250,000,000  of  these  silver  certificates  must 
necessarily  be  deposited  in  banks  by  retail  merchants  every  month 
or  they  can  not  pay  their  debts. 

Is  there  any  doubt  about  foreign  bankers  and  traders  getting 
all  the  silver  money  they  want  to  demand,  any  amount  of  gold  of 
the  Treasury  they  choose  to  ask  for? 

BANKS  TO  ISSUE  TAXED  PAPER  MONEY  WITHOUT  GOVERNMENT  GUARANTY. 

Fourth.  The  next  proposition  is  to  allow  all  banks  to  issue  cur- 
rency secured  by  bonds  up  to  the  amount  of  40  per  cent  to  capital; 
then  they  may  issue  60  per  cent  against  assets. 

This  60  per  cent  has  no  Government  guaranty;  the  last  20  per 
cent  of  this  60  per  cent  is  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent  per 
annum. 

Remember,  city  banks  can  not  use  currency,  because  it  would 
come  back  to  them  the  next  morning  through  the  clearing  house. 

This  tax,  therefore,  all  falls  on  country  banks.  Our  present 
$1,200,000,000  of  redeemable  money  is  1)0  per  cent  of  the  actual 
capital  of  State  and  national  banks.  The  country  banks  can 
average  to  circulate  80  per  cent;  minimum,  60;  maximum,  100; 
average,  80  per  (‘ent. 

Let  us  see  how  this  bill  works  out  as  between  one  extreme,  the 
central  reserve  city  banks,  and  the  other  extreme,  the  strictly 
country  banks, 

OPPRESSIVE  TO  COUNTRY  BANKS. 

It  requires  the  country  banks,  as  a license  fee  to  do  business, 
to  buy  United  States  bonds  to  ten  times  the  amount  that  the  city 
banks  must  buy,  and  also  to  takeout  twice  the  amount  of  reserve 
notes  the  city  banks  buy,  and  pay  for  them  in  legal-tender  notes. 

It  fails  to  recognizethat  bank  currency  is  identical  with  deposits. 

Why  does  not  the  bill  require  the  central  reserve  city  banks  to 
pay  the  same  tax  on  their  deposits  in  excess  of  80  per  cent  to 
capital:  as  the  country  banks  are  required  to  pay  on  their  deposits 
in  the  form  of  currency  issued? 

The  city  banks  are  to  pay  nothing,  -while  the  country  banks 
would  have  to  pay  $1,800,000.  The  Bank  of  Germany  under  this 
rule  would  be  obliged  to  pay  in  taxes  on  the  notes  it  issues 
$17,000,000,  and  the  Bank  of  France  $42,000.0f)0  per  annum.  If 
the  central  reserve  city  banks  were  treated  the  same  as  country 
banks,  they  would  have  to  pay  in  annual  taxes  $31,000,000. 

Need  any  more  be  said  to  show  how  unscientific  as  well  as  un- 
just to  country  banks  such  a provision  would  be? 


DEPRECIATES  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  PAPER  MONEY. 

Fifth.  The  propositions,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  make  paper 
money  no  better  by  making  it  any  more  safe,  h-eely  issued,  abun- 
dant, uniform,  or  elastic  than  now — ^iu  many  of  these  respects  not 
as  good. 

TO  BREAK  THE  ENDLESS  CHAIN. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  break  the 
“endless  chain.” 

I really  do  not  think,  bad  as  it  is,  that  the  bill  is  as  bad  as  that. 
We  all  know  that  the  condition  precedent  to  the  existence  of  the 


demption  it  is  indeed  very  poor  stuff.  So  much  for  the  final 
effort  at  financial  reform. 

CITY  BANKS  CAN  NOT  KEEP  THEIR  CURRENCY  IN  CIRCULATION. 

Because  banks  in  large  cities  can  not  keep  any  considerable 
amount  of  currency  in  circulation  in  normal  times  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  take  out  true  bank  currency,  as  it  would  be 
no  expense  to  them  when  not  in  circulation  under  a proper  bank- 
ing law. 

Banks  in  cities  doing  a country  business  can  probably  keep  in 
circulation  an  amount  equal  to  10  to  20  per  cent  to  capital;  but 
the  average  in  all  banks  would  be  scarcely  5 per  cent.  It  did  not 
average  10  per  cent  in  1860,  when  far  more  could  be  used  by  city 
banks  than  now. 

This  would  leave  about  $200,000,000  of  currency  in  the  reserve 
cities  that  might  be  deposited  in  the  clearing  houses  as  an  “ emer- 
gency fund,”  being  contributed  to  the  clearing  house  in  each  city 
pro  rata  to  capital. 

This  fund  could  be  loaned  to  banks  to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent 
of  face  value  of  approved  commercial  pa]»er  deposited  as  security. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  op(!n  to  the  objections  that 
lie  against  a “clearing-house  currency.” 

A LIMITED  UNION  OF  ALL  BANK  5 NECESSARY. 

To  unite  all  banks  of  loan  and  discount  under  the  sanction  of 
law.  through  clearing  houses,  is  fundamental  to  any  relief  to  the 
situation  so  long  as  we  have  two  or  more  legal-tender  moneys. 

Let  the  United  Kingdom  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find  in 
her  legal-tender  money  one-half  the  amount  of  silver  we  have, 
and  at  16  of  silver  to  1 of  gold  she  would  be  on  a silver  basis  in  a 
week,  unless  her  independent  banks  were  in  some  way  united  into 
a solid  union  to  maintain  parity. 

Let  the  Bank  of  France  be  divided  into  as  many  independent 
banks  as  she  has  branches,  and  she  could  by  no  possibility  main- 
tain parity  between  her  paper  money,  silver,  and  gold. 

THE  UNION  OF  ALL  BANKS  NOW  EXISTS. 

We  now  do  it,  through  the  union  of  all  the  banks,  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  by  the  Treasury  being  a member  of  the  New 
York  clearing  house,  but  at  an  enormous  expense  and  great  daily 
peril,  as  I have  shown. 

BAD  LEGISLATION  SHOULD  BE  RESISTED. 

Can  I be  justly  criticised  for  not  favoring  a scheme  that  would 
pile  up  several  hundred  millions  more  than  there  now  is  in  the 
Treasury  and  increase  expenses  by  ten  to  fifteen  millions  per 
annum,  and  then  leave  us  in  a worse  plight  than  we  now  are? 

WHY  NOT  REFORM  BY  DEGREES? 

But  why  not  reform  our  currency  l*y  degrees,  allowing  the 
people  the  benefit  of  a part  now? 

Yes;  why  not  build  a bridge  across  a river,  requiring  four 
arches,  bv  installments,  building  one  ariih  and  let  the  people  use 
that,  and^^a  few  years  later  the  second,  and  so  on?  No  relief  can 
come  to  travel  without  a completed  bridge.  So  with  banking  and 
currency  reform. 

Let  me  say  again: 

First.  To  abolish  reasonable  fear  and  to  prevent  1893  panics  the 
United  States  Treasury  must  be  relieved  from  the  current  redemp- 
tion of  all  paper  money  and  of  maintaining  parity. 

Second.  The  maintaining  parity  must  lie  devolved  by  law  on  the 
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only  agency  known  to  man  that  is  capable  of  discharging  that 

function,  viz,  banks.  , , i i • 

Third.  Securely  uniting  all  commercial  banks  through  clearing 
houses,  by  law,  to  maintain  parity,  and  leave  them  as  independent 

in  all  other  things  as  now.  . 

Fourth.  Restore  to  banks  the  right  to  issue  currency  against 
their  assets,  enjoyed  bv  all  other  banks  the  world  over  and  by 
every  bank  in  this  country  until  the  people  were  robbed  of  it  m 
1863'^in  order  to  levy  a forced  loan  upon  them  to  make  a market 
for  bonds. 

THE  DOMINANCE  OF  PETTY  AMBITIONS. 

Finally,  no  man  or  class  of  men  have  any  moral  right  to  force 
themselves  between  the  people  for  their  personal  aggrandizement, 
insisting  on  any  particular  bill,  and  refusing  to  consider  the  array 
of  official  figures  and  facts  conclusive  in  the  matter  that  1 have 
presented  here  and  elsewhere^ 

WISDOM,  PREJUDICE,  ETC. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten,  as  it  has  been  thus  far.  that  every 
form  of  wisdom,  prejudice,  and  igndrauce  that  perv ades  the  masses 
of  our  people  is  represented  in  Congress,  and  must  be  reckoned 

Any  bill  drawn  by  any  man  that  makes  sure  each  of  the  four 
things  necessary  to  comiilete  the  financial  bridge  should  have  the 
support  of  every  one  of  us. 

Any  bill  that  fails  in  any  one  of  them  would  1 e an  economic 
and  political  blunder  ec^ual  to  a crime.  It  would  not  compliment 
our  statesmanship  and  should  have  our  active  opposition. 

STATEMENT  OF  USE  OF  GOLD  ELABORATED. 

The  misapprehension  as  to  the  use  made  of  gold  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  movement  of  gold  is  not  studied  upon  the  1 acts  of 
its  actual  use  and  the  ascertained  facts  brought  to  the  test  of  in- 
ductive reasoning,  but  rather  upon  the  assumption  of  error  to  be 
fact,  and  then  deducing  certain  alleged  facts  from  the  errors  and 
proclaiming  them  for  truth. 

TWO  REALMS  OF  WEALTH:  BANKS  OF  I.OAN  AND  DISCOUNT;  TRUST 

COMPANIES. 

There  are  two  realms  of  wealth,  the  borders  of  which  are  con- 
stantly changing  and  apparently  intermingling,  viz:  Productive 
wealth,  mostly  real  estate  and  its  developments,  and  consumable 
wealth,  mostly  iiroducts  and  their  making  and  handling. 

Gold  coin  (as  coin ) can  not  be  consumed  and  can  earn  no  income. 
It  is  neither  productive  wealth  nor  consumable  wealth.  It  simply 
measures  the  value  expressed  in  all  paper  obligations. 

Banks  of  discount,  currency  and  coin,  about  $4,000,000,000,  are 
inextricably  mixed  together,  each  being  a part  of  the  other.  They 
handle  only  consumable  wealth,  valued  at  $25,000,000,000.  They 
are  very  slightlv  affected  by  the  handling  of  or  the  movement  of 
productive  wealth. 

Saving  banks,  loan  and  trust  companies,  investment  companies, 
building  and  loan  companies,  insurance  companies,  cooperate 
banks,  benefit  associations,  etc.,  as  well  as  individuals,  unlike 
banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  handle  productive  wealth,  exclu- 
sively, valued  at  $40,000,000,000.  Each  class  of  moneyed  institu- 
tions fails  in  the  sphere  of  the  other.  While  wealth  is  always  in 
Tirocess  of  being  transferred  from  one  realm  to  the  other,  the  i>er- 
centage  of  transfers  as  compared  with  the  whole  volume,  in  nor- 
mal conditions,  is  infinitesimal  and  of  no  appreciable  influence. 
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The  balance  in  such  movements  only  shows  that  the  accnmnlations 
in  one  realm  can  be  more  profitably  employeil  in  the  other. 

MONETARY  CRISES  OR  PANICS. 

Monetary  crises  or  panics  always  begin  in  the  realm  of  consum- 
able wealth.  Demands  are  then  immediately  made  on  the  pro- 
ductive realm  to  supply  any  vacuum  made  by  a panic  in  the  con- 
sumable realm  for  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  for  export,  that  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  answered  by  gold.  Of  course  it  is  individuals 
embarrassed  by  the  panic  that  have  to  furnish  these  so-called 
solid  securities.  The  popular  forms  of  expression  are,  as  to  par- 
ticular persons,  “He  has  gone  too  deeply  into  real  estate  or  rail- 
roading” and  “He  tried  to  own  his  plant  wlien  he  ought  to  have 
hired  it,”  etc. 

GOLD  SCARCELY  MOVES. 

For  the  reason  given  gold  never  actually  “ moves”  in  large  vol- 
umes. It  is  inevitable  that  millions*of  bonds  and  stocks  take  the 
place  of  gold,  as  all  experience  prove  they  do.  The  following 
tables  establish  and  enforce  these  facts,  as  they  show  gold  scarcely 
ever  moves  to  any  great  amount. 

GOLD  FREE  TO  MOVE. 

When  currency  and  coinage  laws  leave  gold  free  to  move  in 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  trade,  it  is  in  accordance  with  all 
business  e.v*perience  that  gold  never  moves  from  or  into  any  coun- 
try to  any  ainouTit  greater  or  smaller  than  is  necessary  to  restrain 
or  induce  to  normal  conditions  the  business  activ’ity  of  the  coun- 
try, any  more  than  the  balls  of  the  regulator  of  the  engine  describe 
a circle  ot  more  or  less  diameter  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  en- 
gine at  its  normal  speed. 

IMPORTING  OR  EXPORTING  GOLD. 

The  importing  or  exporting  of  gold  is  regulated  by  the  impera- 
tive demands  of  the  foreign  trade  of  a country,  and  is  not  actual 
to  anv  extent  but  potential.  The  things  really  imported  or  ex- 
ported for  gold,  their  price  being  forced  up  or  down  to  cause  the 
doing  of  it,  are  stocks  and  bonds,  titles  to  productive  wealth 
brought  out  of  the  realm  ot‘  productive  wealth  into  the  realm  of 
consumable  wealth  to  be  imported  or  exported,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  place  of  gold. 

PAPER-MONEY  OBLIGATIONS. 


Of  course  every  money  obligation  known  to  finance  in  banking, 
as  paper  money,  note,  or  draft,  is  a title  to  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  consumable  wealth.  Whether  it  be  near  or  at  the  anti- 
podes  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the  bank.  Tlie  financier  or  banker 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  location  or  movement  of  products  to 
which  he  has  a title.  He  cares  only  for  their  value  and  safety. 
Therefore,  whether  the  merchant  in  Chica;?o  or  Cincinnati  buys 
products  in  San  Francisco,  New  York.  Liverpool,  Pans,  Chnia, 
Japan,  or  Mexico,  oblifjations  of  owner.shiii  of  which  come  into 
possession  of  a hanker,  their  payment  has  no  infiueuce  on  the 
movement  of  the  world’s  measure  of  value  metal  between 
countries,  whether  it  be  silver  or  gold,  as  payment  is  not  made  in 
gold,  but  in  titles  to  products. 

NO  TRADE  BETWEEN  COUNTRIES. 

There  is  no  trade  between  countries.  The  ocean  or  national 
boundaries  are  not  known  to  trade.  All  trade  is  between  indi- 
viduals. The  movement  of  gold  across  the  ocean  has  no  more 
significance  than  its  movement  across  any  parallel  of  latitude  or 
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longitude.  As  the  world's  measure  is  now  a grain  of  gold,  I use 
the  word  gold  for  brevity.  The  ownership  of  products  being  in 
any  country,  or  the  movement  of  products  themselves  from  one 
country  to  another,  gives  no  hint  of  what  the  movement  of  gold 
will  be. 

POPULAR  BELIEF. 

The  law  of  the  movement  of  gold  is  as  inexorable  but  different 
from  the  law  governing  the  movement  of  other  products.  That 
the  popular  belief  as  to  how  and  why  gold  is  required  for  ship- 
ment from  one  city  to  another,  or  from  one  country  to  anotlier, 
has  no  foundation  in  fact  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  annexed 
tables.  When,  why,  or  how  economic  law,  left  free  to  act,  as  it 
is  not  in  this  country,  will  compel  the  actual  shipment  of  gold  is 
not  easy  of  statement  in  a paper  like  this. 

MEN  STRUGGLE  FOR  PRODUCTS. 

A struggle  for  gold  between  individuals  or  nations  is  apparent 
rather  than  real.  It  is  really  the  struggle  of  men  for  products  and 
of  titles  to  products  to  adjust  the  ba’ances  in  exchange  that  is 
seen.  When  the  point  is  reached  for  gold  shipments,  increased  dis- 
count rates  for  business  paper  always  depreciate  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  these  titles  to  fixed  property  are  shipped  instead  of  gold.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  repression  of  and  the  struggle  of  steam  for  re- 
lease from  confinement  that  gives  power  to  the  engine— gold  act- 
ing in  the  movement  of  products  as  the  regulator  does  to  the 
engine.  It  is  as  oiqectionahle,  and  no  more  so,  as  is  the  strug- 
gle of  water  to  find  its  level  that  causes  it  to  turn  the  water 
wheel  that  moves  thousands  of  spindles.  It  is  the  duplicate  in 
ethics  of  the  struggle  of  conflicting  truths  to  adjust  themselves  in 
practical  and  beneficent  i-esults  in  advancing  civilization.  Com- 
mercial gold  is  the  “regulator”  to  commerce  as  surely  as  the 
engine  regulator  is  to  it. 

ACTUAL  SHIPMENT  OF  GOLD. 

These  tables  show  that  an  actual  shipment  or  movement  of  gold 
does  not  depend  upon  and  is  not  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  for  or  against  a city  or  country,  or  whether  a 
city  or  country  is  a debtor  or  creditor  city  or  country,  but  wholly 
upon  the  condition  of  the  credit  of  the  holder  of  gold,  whether  it 
is  good  or  bad,  and  whether  his  credit  is  becoming  better  or  getting 
worse.  They  also  show  that  individuals  and  nations  use  less  and 
less  gold  as  they  advance  in  intelligence,  are  more  peaceful,  and 
are  richer. 

We  now  use  only  §6,000,000  or  $8,000,000  of  coin  a day  for  domes- 
tic trade  and  to  export.  Let  a proper  hanking  bill  become  a law, 
with  a proper  clearing-house  system,  and  not  $2,000,000  a day  would 
be  used  when  all  banks  in  the  country  are  operating  under  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  CLEARING  HOUSE, 

With  the  establishment  of  an  international  clearing  house,  which 
is  soon  to  come,  scarcely  more  than  that  sum  would  be  used  each 
day  in  the  whole  world.  In  fact,  as  extremes  always  meet,  and 
as  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  all  things  come  again, 
the  time  is  soon  coming  when  all  the  clearings  of  the  world's  com- 
merce will  be  made  each  day,  by  telephone  and  telegraph,  at  a 
single  point.  It  will  be  simply  the  changing  of  gold  at  a central 
point  from  one  account  to  another  in  a clearing  house,  as  in  the 
days  when  the  balances  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  were  set- 
tled in  the  Bank  of  Venice,  but  little  gold  going  in  or  coming  out 
of  that  bank,  and  by  the  simple  transfer  from  one  account  to 
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aTiotlier  of  the  final  balance  of  each  mercliant  in  all  countries  in 
the  world's  commerce. 

THE  GOLD  PROBLEM. 

The  difficulty  economists  and  financiers  now  find  in  the  use  of 
silver  is  as  sure  to  confront  us  as  to  gold,  only  with  tenfold  more 
difficulty,  before  fifty  years  are  passed  as  anything  not  yet  proved 
by  actual  occurrence.  Inventions  and  new  methods  are  fast  rele- 
gating nearly  all  the  coin  currency  of  commerce  to  innocuous 
desuetude. 

it  is  foreign  commerce  only  that  tests  the  “measure-of-value 
metal’’ as  to  quantity  in  any  financial  system,  according  to  the 
theory  of  those  who  fear  gold  depletion.  Experience  rightly  set- 
tles all  economic  questions.  England  has  maintained  gold  pay- 
ments for  eighty  years  by  having  from  5 to  6 per  cent  of  visible 
gold  to  her  total  commerce. 

The  United  States  has  had  for  years  frona  16  to  18  per  cent  of 
visible  jrold  to  her  foreign  commerce.  Again,  the  United  States 
accumulated  over  $300,000,000  of  gold  during  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments.  India  exports  and  imports  her  gold  freely  and 
in  large  quantities,  as  does  Mexico,  China,  Japan,  and  all  other 
silver  countries— as  to  that  matter,  as  do  all  gold-measure-value 
countries.  These  two  facts  alone  confound  the  popular  theory  as 
to  the  demands  for  and  movement  of  gold. 

The  United  States,  again,  exports  gold  averaging  24  per  cent  of 
gold  to  the  balance  in  her  favor  of  exports  over  imports  of  mer- 
chandise, while  England  does  exactly  the  contrary.  The  United 
States  produces  from  her  mines  33  per  cent  more  than  her  excess 

of  exports.  ^ ^ 

England,  contra  to  the  United  States,  imports  from  4 to  8 per 
cent  of  gold  to  the  excess  of  her  imports  over  her  exports.  This 
again  proves  the  popular  theory  of  the  movement  of  gold  a delu- 

sion.  ^ T 1 1 

The  figures  of  production  and  accumulation  of  gold  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  confusing  as  well,  excepting  to  those  who 
“know  it  all.” 

The  world's  production  of  1891  to  1897,  inclusive,  was  Sl)254i922,t)00. 


In  that  time  the  visible  gold  in  England  increased - 

In  that  time  the  visible  gold  in  France  increased 

In  that  time  the  visible  gold  in  the  United  States  increased 

In  that  time  the  visible  gold  in  Germany  increased 

Increase  of  visible  gold  in  the  four  countries 409, 


Where  the  other  $1,020,513,313  is,  is  only  known  to  the  wise 
ones  who  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  rnovement  of  gold. 
The  world's  production  of  gold  is  increasing  with  very  great  ra- 
pidity, going  from  $131,000,000  in  1891  up  to  $237,500,000  in  1897. 
Of  course  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  com- 
mercial gold  in  India  or  any  other  “silver  measure  of  value” 
country,  but  India  has  exported  more  than  she  has  imported  from 
the  years  1891  to  1894,  inclusive,  $22,000,090  in  gold,  and  produces 

^^With  a bahinceof  trade  in  favor  of  India  in  1891  of  $183,000,000, 
she  also  imported  $11,000,000  of  gold.  In  1892,  with  a balance  of 
trade  in  her  favor  of  $191,000,000,  she  exported  $13,000,000  of  gold. 
In  1803,  with  a balance  of  trade  in  her  favor  of  $134,000,000,  she 
imported  $3,000,000.  With  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise 
in  1801  of  $108,000,000,  she  exported  $23,000,000  of  gold. 

The  United  States  from  1891  to  1897  has  exported  in  excess  ot 
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her  imports  of  gold  the  enormous  sum  of  $224,976,000,  but  she  has 
increased  in  that  time  her  store  of  visible  gold  by  $73,715,000,  as 
she  has  produced  $298,691,000  in  gold. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  GOLD. 

What,  then,  do  these  gold  tables  and  gold  figures  prove,  espe- 
cially with  the  example  of  the  Bank  of  England  before  us?  Ab- 
solutely nothing,  excepting  that  the  statements  made  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  actual  movement  of  gold  have  not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact. 

Second.  That  just  so  far  as  the  credit  of  banks  is  above  the 
slightest  suspicion  and  interest  rates  rise  above  the  normal  level 
will  gold  flow  to  them,  and  that  just  so  far  as  there  is  a doubt  of 
the  future  ability  or  inclination  of  bankers  to  pay  gold,  or  as  they 
reduce  interest  below  the  normal  level,  will  gold  flow  from  them. 

Third.  That  trade  is  in  no  wise  between  nations,  but  is  always 
between  individuals,  and  knows  no  national  boundaries,  tariffs  or 
no  tariffs,  excepting  as  tariffs  help  or  hinder  trade  between  indi- 
viduals in  one  country  and  individuals  in  another  country;  that  it 
is  arrant  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  boundaries  of  a country  having 
any  more  relation  to  the  movement  of  gold  than  do  the*^  lines  of 
latitude  or  longitude. 

DISPUTE  EVERY  POPULAR  THEORY. 

Space  will  not  allow  a thorough  analysis  of  the  gold  tables. 
Studying  them,  any  candid  man  will  be  convinced  beyond  ques- 
tion that  they  dispute  every  popular  theor}"  concerning  gold  and 
show  it  practically  to  stand  still  in  every  country,  without  regard 
to  trade  balances  or  whether  the  countries  are  what  are  called 
“debtor  countries”  or  “creditor  countries,”  and  that  each  must 
of  necessity  have  the  gold  necessary  to  it  to  carry  on  the  foreign 
commei'ce  of  the  country,  whether  silver  or  gold  measure  of  value 
countries, 

HOW  GOLD  MEASURES  VALUE. 

Gold  measures  value  in  exchanging  paper  obligations,  which  are 
potentially  products  themselves,  precisely  as  do  scales  and  meas- 
ures in  the  warehouses  of  countries,  and  this  regardless  of  whether 
the  country  is  a gold  measure  of  value  country  or  silver  measure 
of  value  country, 

^ About  1874  every  country  found  itself  being  overloaded  with 
silver  coin.  Now  every  country  is  being  overloaded  with  gold 
coin  as  well.  The  production  of  gold  is  also  rapidly  increasing, 
while  the  necessity  for  its  use,  especially  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, is  rapidly  decreasing.  New  commercial  devices,  needing  no 
coin,  are  very  rapidly  coming  into  use.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
the  next  generation  will  be  confronted  with  a ' ‘gold  x>roblem”  beside 
which  the  “silver  problem”  of  this  generation  is  child's  play. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Year, 

Merchandise 
imports  and 
exports. 

Gold  imports 
and  exports. 

Percent- 
age of 
gold  im- 
ports 
and  ex- 
ports to 
all  mer- 
chandise 
imports 
and 

exports.  1 

Visible  gold. 

Percent- 
age of 
visible 
gold  to 
foreign 
com- 
merce. 

Percent- 
age of 
net  im- 
ports of 
gold  to 
foreign 
com- 
merce. 

Percent- 
age of 
net  ex- 
ports of 
gold  to 
foreign 
com- 
merce. 

Production 
of  gold. 

Percent- 
age of 
product 
of  gold 
to  mer- 
chandise 
exports 
and 

imports. 

Euding  March  31— 

1891  

1892  

1893  

1S94 

1805  

1898 

1897  

$3, 623,370,820 
3,481,650,795 
3,318,108.4(HJ 
3,310,588,040 
3,418.823,6:^0 
3,5l)2,;i02.4;6 
3,6:i6,530,770 

$264,040,512 
177,458,645 
215. 766, 010 
210,329,6:13 
279,213.20) 
265,674,42t) 
200.861,218 

7, 31 
5.10 
6.50 
6.34 
8.17 
7.40 
8.27 

$145,020,200 
152,:115,61K) 
15t),482,l00 
197,825,000 
248,(tH,:HK) 
206. 4:12, 8(X) 
19:S,  752, 7(.H) 

1 

4. 

4.37 

4.5:1 

5. 96 
7. 25 

5.  75 
5.:i4 

0.82 
.94  ! 
.78 
1.76 
2.08 
1 

• i i 

.76 

$67,000 
51,200 
42,:i00 
65,800 
107,  OfK) 
24,6(K) 
35,100 

0.0018 

.0015 

.0013 

.iX)20 

.00:11  to 
.(X)or  ^ 

.0010 

Average 

3,482,925,83;) 

244,753,236 

7.0:1 

184, 836, 1-00 

5.30 

I .78 

56, 143 

.0016 

UNITED  STATES. 


Ending  June  30— 

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

$1,729,307,006 
1,K57,680, 610 
1,714,01)6,116 
1,547, 13;5,194 
1,5:19.508,130 
1, 662,  :i3 1.612 
1,815,723,968 

$104.  .595. 221 
99,894, 781 
129,8.55,225 
149,427,180 
102, 85:3,241 
145,  Olio,  012 
125,373,3i55 

6.05 
.5.38 
7.58 
9. 65 
6.68 
8.78 
6. 91 

$288,841,200 
;,^67,4.56, 700 
276,126,000 
279. 694,  UK) 
264,  (r2i,  7011 
295,025,678 
317,514,787 

16. 70 
14.40 
16.11 
18.08 
17.15 
17.76 
17. 49 

2.45 

3.94 
3.03 
5.U 

.29 

1.95 
4.74 

$33,175,000 
33,CK)0,00() 
a5, 955, 000 
39,51X1,000 
46, 610,  (XX) 

53.088.000 

67.363.000 

1.926 
1.770 
2.0977 
2. 5533 
3.0276 
3. 1942 
3. 1593 

Average 

1,695,120,377 

122,562,002 

7.23  j 284,097,452 

16.  76 

1.90 

42,670,143 

2.5172 

GERMANY. 


Ending  March  31— 

1891  

1892  

I89;i 

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

$1,842,8.57,800 
1,755,749.800 
l,7;56.i:i0, 6(X) 

1.746. 2) 6,  (KM) 
l,S2).r>07,60l 

1.978.2) 8,400 
2,05S.890,4tK) 

$81,515,000 
78,135,400 
57,477,00!) 
85,156, 4(M) 
42.768,6(K) 
99, 4;X).4!X) 
65.069.2K) 

4.42 
4.45 
3. 28 
4.90 
2.:i4 
5. 03 
3.16 

$186,920,500 
143, 592,  (KK) 
138,786,3lX) 
162.544.6(H) 
156, 137,  (MH) 
196.1(H),  1(H) 
219,170, 8(H) 

10.14 
8.19 
7.1H) 
9.31 
8.. 55 
9.91 
10.65 

1.28 
.39 
.52 
3. 42 
.20 
.27 
.42 

$1,567,800 
2,087,6(X) 
1,498, 9(H) 
2, 141.0(H) 
2,223,100 
1,139, 1(H) 
1,373.1(K) 

0.0851 
.111X1 
. 087)3 
.1226 
.1218 
.0576 
. (X)67 

Average 

1,851,93.5,800 

72,79i,(KXl 

3.93 

171,607,330 

9 

.74 

1,718,6.57 

.0926 

FRANCE  (SPECIAL  COMMERCE). 


Ending  December  31 — 

1891  

1892  

1393 

1894  

I MO  'i 

$1,609,157,572 

1,476,217.242 

1,3(')8,386,019 

1,337,217,870 

1,:X)9.0S3.13;5 

1,3,89,503,307 

1,481,417,627 

$115,380,013 

96,261,444 

81.512,153 

109,845,107 

96,163,484 

118,061,507 

82,085,915 

1 1 

7.17 
6.52  1 
5.96 
8.21 
7.02 
8. 50 
5.54 

$25,8,156.800 
329, 779, 1(H) 
330, 145,8(X) 
399, 432, 8(H) 
378, 859.  (HH) 
369, .517, 8(H) 
376,9(K),7(K) 

16.04 
22.34 
24.13 
2<).87 
27. 68 
26.;59 
25. 44 

1.52 
3.  61 
2.66 
5.11 
.13 

1 

$135,900 
129.700 
185,  liOO 

0.0084 
.(X)88 
. (X)ir) 

1 

0. 14 

1897  

2.11 

Average I 1,432,997.540 

99,901,808 

I 

6.90 

1 348,971,571 

24.35 

2. 13 

64,414 

.(X)45 

INDIA. 


Ending  March  31— 

ISQl 

$619,164,477 
572. 764. 991 
493.891,798 
441,991,140 
386,  IX)**.  604 
427,740.317 
393,:i6;i,774 

$26,957, 700 
19,102,936 
18.()18.6H2 
13,846,944 
18,:i3l,173 
17,550,92:5 
15, 055, 470 

4.a5 

3.34 

3.77 

3.a3 

i.:i8 

$2,495,000 
3,318,3(M) 
3.813.6(H) 
3,882,90;) 
4, 656, 2(H) 
6,i:X).5(H) 
7,247,;5(M) 

0.40 

.58 

.79 

.87 

1.20 

1.43 

1.84 

1893 

1.66 

IKQI 

3.13 
4.  75 
4.10 
3. 80 

.35 

1 89'» 

■ 2.78 

1.37 

1.31 

476,502,7:.8) 

18.494,8;i3 

3. 88 

4,506,286 

.94 

■ 

— 

— 

O.  P.  AUSTIN,  Chief  of  liurcau. 


Tueasuky  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  January  17,  1S90. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Year. 

Balance  of 
merchandise 
imports  over 
exports. 

Balance  of 
gold  imports 
over  exports. 

Percent- 1 
age  of 
gold  im- 
ports 
over  ex- 
ports to 
mer- 
chandise 
imports 
over 
exports. 

1 

Balance  of 
merchandise 
exports  over 
imports. 

Balance  of 
gold  exports 
over  imports. 

Percent- 
age of 
gold  ex- 
ports 
over  im- 
ports, as 
com- 
pared 
with 
mer- 
chandise 
exports 
over 
imports. 

1 Production 
of  gold. 

Percent- 
age of 
product 
of  gold  , 
to  im- 
ports 
over  ex- 
ports. 

Percent- 
age of 
product 
of  gold 
to  ex- 
ports 
Over im- 
X>orte. 

Ending  March  31— 

1891 

$614,770,611 
64:1, 136,  a")8 
1 630,731,637 

654,831,09t) 
636, 816,811 
707,733.586 
763,334,089 

$29,733,098 
33, 854, 277 
35,950,387 
58,0:13,030 
71,345,589 

4. 83 

5.11 
4.18 
8. 86 
11.19 

$07,000 
51,300 
43,3(K) 
CiTy.m 
107,  (XX) 
34,600 
35, 100 

0.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.03 

1893 

1893 

1 

1894  

1895  

1 

1896  

^7,531,736 

1897  

1,397 

Average 

663,047,697 

37, 183,576 

4.00 

1 

1 

56, 143 

.01 

UNITED  STATES. 


Ending  June  30 — i 

1891 i 

1 

$.39,564,014 

303,875,680 

$68,130,087 

495,873 

87,506,463 

4,538,943 

30,083,731 

78.884,883 

173.20 

.35 

$a3,175,000 
o3,0()0;000 
35.955,000 
39,500,(XM) 
46, 610,  (XX) 
5:1, 088,  (HK) 
57,36:1,000 

83.53 
16. 37 

1893  

1893  

$18,735,738  j 

191.91 

1894  

3:17,145,950 
75,  .568, 300 
1 103,883,3(>4 

' 287,613.186 

1.91 
39.  85 
76.66 

16.67 
61.7:j 
' 51.46 

19.95 

1895  

1896 

1897  

1 

$44,6^,  795 

1 

Average 

133,416,310 

! 33,139,453 

1 

1 34.38 

43,670,143 

32.23 

GERMANY. 


Ending  March  31— 

^ tVU) 

$353,160,600 
3r>6,:i()3,3(K) 
211,:01,(MKJ 
39:1. 693,  (K)0 
195,6:X).(KK) 
191,;i99,600 
356,659,300 

j 

$23,681,000 
6,8;i0,6(X) 
9,16;i.(«X) 
59, 785,  (UK) 
3,59:i,8(K) 
.5,436,4(K) 
8,568,(KJ0 

9.36 

3.67 

$1,567,800 
3,087,6(K) 
1,498.9(W) 
3,141,(HH) 
2,33:1, 1(K)  ' 
1,139.1IK3 
i,;j7;i,  100 

0. 63 
.81 
.71 
.73 
1.14 
. 60 
. 54 

^ ... 

4.:i3 
20.35 
1.84 
2.83 
2. 34 

1 WQl 

1 

i.war. 

2:i6,9:i5,8(X) 

13,731,300 

5.79 

1 

1,718,657 

.73 

FRANCE  (SPECIAL  COMMERCE). 

Ending  December  31  — 

1 W01 

$3:11,230,090 
I40,:ir:i,r,:i3 
119,112.181 
149. 05:),  900 
64.867.879 
76, 748,187 
63,6:11,009 

$24,526,378 

5:i,;i50,688 

36,:i99,954 

68,310.708 

1,833,343 

10.  r,i 
:i8.01 
30.55 

$135,900 
139, 7(K) 
185,:i00 

0.06 

.08 

.15 

1 W<1‘> 

1 

I 1 

45. 85 
2.83 

1 yur. 

11  

$1,940,7(U) 

lyor 

31,188,;i88 

49.83 

130,579,:i97 

30,53:1,957 

3.5.:i:i 

64,414 

.05 



INDIA, 


Endim::  March  31— 

1 WUl 

1 

$20,63.8,389 

7,917,238 

$m,829,(K>8 
j:rj,  954, 5:1:1 
138,278,433 
79,603,051 
8:1,478.8:13 
104,735.916 
71,9W,01K) 

$3,495,000 
:i,:ii8,;i(K) : 
3,8i:i,60()  1 
;i,883,9(K)  1 
4,656,3(M)  ; 
6,  UK),  51 K)  I 
7,347.500 

2.19 
2.44 
2.97 
4.88 
5. 58 
5. 85 
10.06 

1 wO*> 

. ... 

$8,31:1,0:14 

6.41 

1 yti  f 

1,571,053 

1 . : 

10, 744,041 

13.88 

1 «(»<*. 

5, 88.5. 468 
5, 154,8:16 

1897 

1(L>,553,5:16 

4, 5(Ki,  386  1 

4.40 

1 1 1 

1 

O.  P.  AUSTIN,  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Tueasuuy  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  January  17, 1899 
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